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The Illustrated Review. 








HENRY JOHN BYRON. 


Ir is a not unfrequent sudject of lamentation amongst 
those who take an interest in the present and future of 
the British stage, that we have no great writers of tragedy 
and comedy now-a-days: no authors whose collected 
dramatic works may in times to come rank upon the 
library shelves side by side with Webster, Farquhar, and 
Sheridan. Our chief writers, both in prose and in poetry, 
affect philosophy or domestic life, rather than the drama, 
and since the death of Lord Lytton there is absolutely 
no one—Mr. Browning having abandoned that style of 
composition 
buskin. But, on the other hand, we may say that there 
is no lack of dramatic instinct in the writing world, only 
it has taken a different direction, and one which is, in the 
opinion of many, better suited to the requirements of the 
age. In our plays, as in our novels, and much of our 
pictorial art, the professors affect rather the delineation of 
every-day Jife than the portraying of ideal characters, 
and there can be little doubt that the practical turn of 
mind characteristic of this century naturally 
people to a demand for art with which they can feel to 
have something in common; therefore our authors are 
perhaps wise in conforming to the popular taste, and 
confining their efforts to domestic drama, and plays of 
modern society, high and low. That many of them could 
produce works of a more ambitious description, is evident ; 
more than one writer might be mentioned who has mani- 
fested upon the boards a power of construction, a nicety 
of delineation, and a gift of language both humorous and 
pathetic, which show that it is not ability, but opportunity 
that is wanting to them. Foremost among such men 
comes the subject of this memoir, Mr. Byron. 





Henry John Byron was born at Manchester, in or about | 


the year 1835, and is consequently about thirty-eight years 
old. On the father’s side he is related to a family whose 
past literary reputation may well account for the talent 
shown in his own instance; inasmuch as his grandfather 
was first cousin to the great poet of the same name, and 
a descendant of the well-known naval officer who wrote 
the narrative of the loss of H.M.S. “ Wager,” and of his 
own captivity amongst the South Americar Indians. Mr. 
Byron’s father was consul at Hayti. He himself was 
educated at St. Peter’s College, Eaton Square, of which 
institution he is an honorary Fellow; he deveted his first 
attention to the study of medicine, but relinquishing 
physic for the law, entered as a student at the~ Middle 
Temple ; he has, however, never practised as a barrister. 
His first piece of any importance was produced at the 
Strand Theatre, when that house was opened by Miss 
Swanborough, on which occasion the comedy performed 
was by Sterling Coyne, and Albert Smith wrote the 
address spoken by the manager. Burlesque, as then 
understood, was the author's line of writing, and for many 
years he continued to supply both the Strand and other 
theatres, with those brilliant parodies of serious matter 
which still linger in the memories of play-goers, and form 
such a contrast to the rubbish too often foisted upon the 
public in later years, under the name of burlesque. 
Amongst the best of them were “The Lady of Lyons,” 
“The Maid and the Magpie,” ‘‘ The Miller and his Men,” 
‘* Esmeralda,” and “ Aladdin,” the success of which last- 
named piece was so signal, that, as we well remember, 
even the dignified Saturday Review took notice of it_in a 


who upholds the literature of the sock and | 


inclines | 


special article. These were only a few out of some fifty 

or sixty works of the kind, very many of which still hold 

the stage, and are revived from time to time; but Mr, 
| Byron has long left off writing burlesques, as, indeed, is 

not to be wondered at; he depended for success upon the 
' wit of his lines, not upon the legs of his performers, and 

the sparkling passages which used to bring down the 
| house, would have about as much chance as Shakespeare 
| in the mouths of most modern actors of burlesque; but 
| then he wrote for such cultivated actresses as Miss Marie 
| Wilton, Miss Oliver, and their fellows, not for a parcel of 
| girls picked up at music halls, whose names end in “ ie,” 
and their petticoats somewhere near their waists ! 

Abandoning burlesque, Mr. Byron took to more serious 
| dramatic writing, and has, since his adoption of that line, 
| produced a considerable number of pieces, all of which 
| have merit, while some are*worthy of the highest praise, 
| Amongst his most signal triumphs may be instanced “ Cyril’s 

Success,” produced at the Globe Theatre in 1868, which 
| had the longest run of any original five-act play in modern 
| times, and ** Old Soldiers,” which is still attracting audi- 
| ences at the Strand, though it has been performed more 
than 250 nights. For Mr. Toole the author wrote “ Wait 
and Hope,” “ Dearer than Life,” ‘‘ Uncle Dick’s Darling,” 
and ‘‘ Good News ;” for Mr. Sothern, “ Lord Dundreary 
Married,” and ‘* The English Gentleman ;"’ for Mr. Emmet, 
‘“* Max ;” for Mr. Charles Matthews, the entertainment given 
so successfully in 1862 at the Bijou Theatre in the Old 
| Haymarket Opera-house; for Mr. R. Younge, “ Time's 
Triumph ;” for Mr. Billington, ‘‘ Chained to the Oar ;” and 
for various theatres, and at different times, ‘‘ One Hundred 
Thousand Pounds,” ‘‘ War to the Knife,” ‘The Old 
Story,” ‘‘The Prompter’s Box,” ‘ Dairy Farm,” “ The 
Lancashire Lass,”’ ‘“‘ Fine Feathers,’’ “‘ Haunted Houses,” 
‘‘ Partners for Life,” ‘‘The Spur of the Moment,” “ The 
Rival Othellos,’’ ** Not such a Fool as he looks,"’ and 
‘Sour Grapes.” And we ought not to omit the mention 
of his latest success, the Philharmonic version of ‘La 
Fille de Madame Angot.” 

But Mr. Byron's literary productions have not been con- 
fined to the stage, though it is with that department of art 
that his name is most intimately associated. He has 
written a novel, “ Paid in Full,” which originally appeared 
in the Temple Bay Magazine. It has since been repub- 
lished, and hag gone through several editions, being also 
included amongst the works published in the Tauchnitz 
series. Then, again, he was the original editor of Fus, 
and of the defunet Comic News, and his own contributions 
were some of the best things contained in those papers; 
especially, as we remember, ‘Dramas for the Back Draw- 
ing-room” in the latter. He has also written a good deal 
for Punch at times, and for many periodicals. 

When Mrs. Bancroft, then better known as Miss Marie 
Wilton, opened the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, Mr. Byron 
was her first partner in the undertaking, ard the connec- 
tion lasted for a year and a half, during which time nearly 
all the pieces produced were from his pen. In early life he 
had acquired considerable experience as an actor in the 
provincial theatres of standing, and of late years he has 
gratified metropolitan audiences, having performed with 
the greatest success in many of his own pieces, at the 
| Adelphi and elsewhere. We may particularly mention two 
| characters in which he was, to our mind, perfect. The 
first was Sir Simon Simple in ‘‘ Not such a Fool as he 
looks,” the second, Fitzaltamont in ‘‘The Prompter’s 
Box.” 








We specify these two because they manifested 1 | 
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a high degree the versatility of Mr. Byron’s talent. In the 
former—an impersonation which, as we think, far surpassed 
the much-belauded * Lord Dundreary,” inasmuch as it was 
a portrait, and not a caricature—he was the ideal gentle- 
man; not too wise, perhaps, but thoroughly good and 
noble, a gentle man such as Chaucer defined the name :— 
‘** Defamed by every charlatan 
And soiled with all ignoble use.” 





The performance was in places a great deal too subtle for 
the audience, who laughed like idiots when more appre- 
ciative people would have been feeling uncomfortably 
choky, but that is the common fate of a really fine actor. 
Fitzaltamont was not so delicate a piece of *gting because 
the character did not admit of the same finish, but it was 
excellent as a delineation of the man who went through so 
many different grades, and was a good fellow throughout. 
Admirable, too, was the satirical touch in making him suc- 
cessful for the first time when he appeard as “‘ Maximilian, 
the Mammoth Comique.” We have not yet forgotten his 
description of the great hit of his sensation song, ‘‘ Hurrah 
for the Dog of the Fire Brigade!” of which he said “ the 
audience bark the chorus, and I was turned out of three 
lodgings while I was getting it up!”’ 

Should there ever come a time in our days when it shall 
be worth the while of educated and talented men to devote 
their energies to the writing of comedy, as comedy was 
understood in the days of Sheridan, or even of Sheridan 
Knowles, we shall look to Mr. Byron to lead the van in 
the march of improvement. Meanwhile, let us accept 
gratefully what he does give us, viz., clever writing and 
thoughtful, studied acting. There is not so much of either 
going about just now that the world can afford to dispense 
with one of the best living exponents of both ! 


> - 


SKETCHES OF LIFE IN FIJI. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MONTBARD. 


PART VI. 

Tue “lally” is the town clock ofthe village. It-is simply 
a piece of the trunk of a large tree hollowed out with the 
two ends closed, resembling much a rustic pig’s trough. 
It is the business of one man to beat it every morning at 
turning out time, and every evening at bed time. All who 
have work to do are supposed to set about it as soon as 
the lally is beaten in the morning, and to retire to their 
own houses as soon as they hear it at night. 

Following the crowd into the town we found that the 
beginning of the feast was prayers. Perhaps twenty years 
ago it might have begun with a joint of man delicately 
served up on a banana leaf, but since the arrival of the 
missionaries customs have changed. 

The congregation was anything but numerous. The 
chief, of course, was there, attended by a few of his fol- 
lowers, but the majority of the people sauntered about 
outside, and seemed to pay but little attention to the 
energetic discourse of the native preacher. 

The church was a fine lofty building of reeds and bam- 
boos, the walls were about eight feet high, and had holes 
cut here and there in them for windows, the floor was 
thickly spread with mats, but entirely devoid of benches, 
the only furniture was a little desk which served as a pulpit 
for the preacher. 

After prayers the chief was conducted to the square in 
the middle of the town, to receive presents from a few old 








men, probably petty chiefs of neighbouring tribes. The 
presents were mostly whales’ teeth, which are greatly 
esteemed amongst them. Each man in his turn crawled 
up to the chief in an abject manner—for none dare stand 
in the presence of his chief whilst the latter is squatting— 
delivered his offering, accompanied by a short speech, 
which was lost upon us, and then retired in the same way 
amidst the murmured applause of the ministers. Then 
the chief was escorted to each of the heaps (composed of the 
presents), which by this time had assumed an enormous size, 
and I suppose they were officially delivered over to him. 

Now came the grand event of the day. The lallies were 
beaten furiously, the vacant space in the square was cleared, 
the chief with his ministers retired to a corner, and from 
behind a house came trooping gracefully the “ corps de 
ballet "—about twenty Fijimen, with immense rolls of white 
tappa round their waists, their bodies and legs bare, and 
their faces daubed over with yellow and blue paint, giving 
them a most savage appearance. They were headed by 
one fierce-looking fellow, taller and blacker and uglier than 
the rest, who seemed to be the premier danseur, for all 
followed his movements. Thus they stood in Indian file 
about twenty paces from the chief, awaiting the order to 
advance. 

The band which was composed of about half a dozen old 
men, now struck up a lively air on their sticks, making 
very little music but keeping admirable time; at this signal 
the corps de ballet began to advance. Throwing the left 
leg out in front they stood for a minute in this attitude, 
bending their bodies now backward, now forward, throwing 
their arms in the air, brandishing their clubs over their 
heads, as if bidding defiance to all their enemies, giving the 
fiercest expression possible to their countenances, and 
assuming the most warlike attitudes imaginable. All these 
movements were executed simultaneously, and in excel- 
lent time with the band. Then a little hop, skip, and a 
jump was given, the right leg was thrown forward and the 
same pantomimic gestures gone through; then they ad- 
vanced to their chief, taking about twenty minutes to do 
the twenty paces. They then retired in a similar manner, 
but much quicker, for the exertion was beginning to tell 
on them, and their faces began to assume a greenish colour 
from the perspiration rolling down their cheeks and mixing 
the yellow and blue paint. When they had reached their 
farthest limit they suddenly stopped, each brandished his 
club aloft, and bending forward as if stooping over a fallen 
enemy remained thus till the band had finished the tune, 
when, amidst tumultuous applause from the bystanders, 
they retired. 

This was the end of the amusements ; the rest of the day 
was to be devoted to eating and drinking. - The crowd 
retired to their several houses, men began clearing away 
the heaps of presents and loading their canoes with them, 
and as hunger began to creep upon us, we followed the 
chief into his house, where we were soon regaled with 
quantities of roast pork and yams, after which came the 
great delight of the natives, the “ angona,” or Fiji grog. 

It was now nearly dark, and as we had a long journey 
over a rock coast, we took leave of our host and his dusky 
companions and left them to their orgies. At a neigh- 
bouring plantation we got the loan of a few labourers to 
light us on our way, and without more delay set forth 
headed by a dozen dusky forms bearing torches, the lurid 
light from which gave a wild and savage charm to the 
scene around, startling a few kaw-kaws from their roost, 
which flew screaming over our heads as the procession 
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wound its way in Indian file through the woods and along 
the shore, where the sharp rocks and pointed shells had 
little mercy for our bare feet—for we had adopted the habit 
of the country of going barefooted. Towards midnight we 
reached home and were very glad of even the poor accom- 
modation which the house afforded us, for we were weary 
and, as may naturally be supposed, footsore. 

Our home was anything but comfortable, in spite of the 
fine weather and warm climate. It rained occasionally, 
and a tropical shower soon finds its way through a leaky 
roof of thatch. Our only furniture were our boxes and 
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A FIJI ECCENTRIC. 


trunks, our beds, a blanket stretched on the ground, over 
which we suspended our mosquito-screens, which we had 
fortunately brought with us, or we should have had no 
peace at night, for the mosquitoes came in hundreds to 
visit us. It was in vain we brushed out our screens every 
night before turning in, one or two insects always managed 
to remain hidden in the folds, and one alone is sufficient to 
spoil a night’s rest. It is not that he can do you any 
harm ; you know he can only gorge himself with your blood, 
and then quietly ensconce himself up in some corner and 
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sleep off the effects of his dissipation; but the knowledge 
that he is there torments you, his constant buzzing round 
your ears, now coming nearer and nearer, now receding, 
now brushing against your nose, and finally settling on 
your forehead. You think you have him at last, you already 
gloat over the vengeance you will have, you raise your 
hand cautiously, give your forehead a fearful slap, and the 
next moment you hear him singing up aloft in very mockery 
at your failure. 

Mosquitoes were not our only tormentors. Land-crabs 
also paid us nocturnal visits, and were far more disagree- 
able, inasmuch as they did not herald their approach as 
the mosquitoes did, but crept like a thief in the night into 
our blankets. If you are in a sound sleep, and one 
happens to get into your blanket, he will very soon awake 
you if he gets hold of your big toe. You jump up witha 
start, disarrange your screen, strike a light to discover 
what was biting you, and find Mr. Crab crawling into a 
corner as quickly as he can to hide himself, while dozens 
of mosquitoes, taking advantage of the situation, are rush- 
ing into yourscreen. These crabs are similar in appearance 
to sea-crabs, and vary in size from that of a walnut to that 
of a man’s hand. They are very industrious little fellows, 
too, burrowing to great depths in the ground, whence they 
come out at night-time to seek their favourite food, the 
cocoa-nut. If they find none on the ground they will 
climb up the tree and cut the fruit off with their claws, and 
come down backwards, which often causes their death, for 
the natives, to destroy them (for they do great mischief 
to their gardens), attach an obstruction of some kind round 
the tree at a certain height, over which the crab mounts 
without hesitation, but as he descends backwards he does 
not see it, his progress is suddenly arrested, he loses his 
hold, falls to the ground, and is smashed. 

By degrees we got things more comfortable, made a 
couple of doors, had the house re-thatched, contrived a few 
bits of furnityre out of old cases, and then turned our atten- 
tion towards getting labour to commence the plantation. 

Foreign labour was for the present out of the question. 
The supply was small and the price high. From a chief 
on the “Ra Coast in Viti Lavou” named “ Ratou Esi 
Kelly,” Fiji labour could sometimes be obtained at the cost 
of a few presents, either in money or trade, to the chief. 
This labour turned out very well sometimes, and was less 
expensive than the other, necessitating no large outlay 
of capital at the beginning, but it had its drawbacks. 
The men were only let out for one year, and just as they 
became well accustomed to their work they left you, and 
you had the same bother and trouble with your next lot. 
Besides, to obtain them it was necessary to have a good 
sized boat, and a half-caste for interpreter, the expenses of 
which greatly increased the price of your men, and were 
sometimes thrown away entirely, for the chief was not 
always able to supply the planters. 

‘*Tui Wai Levou,” the chief of our district, had lately 
adopted the same system, and many of the planters around 
us had been tempted into giving it a trial, though many 
had their doubts about the success of the scheme, as the 
men being so near home would run away on the slightest 
pretext. Hitherto, however, they had worked well, so we 
determined to try them in order to make a start, and sent 
an order to the chief for twenty. 

After a great deal of ‘‘malona” these men arrived one 
dark rainy night. We gave them their supper of yams, 
and sent them to pass the night as best they could in an 
old Fiji house, which had been the residence of the original 
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comfortable, for a Fijian carries his bed and worldly effects 
with him, consisting of a club, a spear or two for fishing, a 
gun, if he is rich enough to possess one, and a mat for 
sleeping on. 

There were some fine stalwart young fellows amongst 
them, one or two old men, and a few boys. One of the 
latter we selected as cook, and set the rest to work on the 
morrow, repairing houses and building others for our 
poultry, yams, &c. 

Once our homestead formed we conimenced clearing the 
land. 

In about a fortnight we had a good patch of ground 
ready for burning off. For this a day was chosen when 
the wind was blowing from the right direction so as not 
to endanger our houses, the reeds at the bottom of the 








side was in flames, the men running about half mad with 
excitement carrying stumps of green banana trees to extin- 
guish the flames should they approach too near the 
| houses. When the ground was cool, the ndoko, or 
| digging stick, a long stout stick of hard wood pointed at 
| the end, was employed to extract the roots from the 
ground. 

| As soon as these were all dug up and collected into 
| heaps for burning, the sowing commenced in a primitive 
| way, but which is found to answer tolerably well in a 
| country like Fiji, where most of the soil is very fertile and 
vegetation has a very rapid growth. A long line marked 
with pieces of calico at every six feet was stretched along 
| the ground, the earth opposite each mark was dug up with 
| the ndoko, crumbled fine with the hand, and three or four 
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cotton seeds sown in it and lightly covered over. The | 
line was then shifted six feet further on, thus giving six 
feet between each bush. By the end of November we had 
about fifteen acres sown, some of which were thriving well, | 
and it was now time to see about getting a new house 
5 built. 

The chief of Wai Levu was under contract to build us | 
| one six fathoms long and four wide, and a verandah all 
round for £10, but he malonaed a long time before he 
came. At last, towards the end of November, he made his 
appearance, accompanied by nearly all the men, women, 
and children of his town, bringing poles, bamboos, reeds, 
and all materials necessary, together with canvas laden 
with provisions. ‘Their first proceeding was to construct 
a little township for themselves near the sea shore, 
building their huts of green wood and bamboos, and | 
roofing them with mats made of green cocoanut leaf. | 








| which was the trunk of the “ Vesi” 


ISLANDERS AND FIJI RESIDENCES. 


After about a week spent in housing themselves and 
idling, the ‘‘ Vale ni Papalangi” was begun, each post of 
tree (the green heart 
of India) placed five feet in the ground, a hard red clay 
soil. It was astonishing to see with what rapidity they 


| dug the holes with their ndokos, throwing out the loose 


earth with the hands. We gave them spades thinking they 


| would be an assistance to them, but they were soon cast 


aside, for a spade in the hands of a man without shoes is 
of very little use. The two end poles which were over two 
feet in diameter and twenty-four feet long, having to sup- 
port the whole weight of the roof, were placed six feet in 
the ground, the rafters were well-seasoned bamboos, and 
the thatched roof a thick layer of green reeds and another of 
fine spear grass. When finished the whole had a very pic- 
turesque appearance and looked strong enough to resist a 
gale of wind. The interior we divided by strong partitions of 
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reeds into five rooms. ‘The centre one, running from back | 


to front, formed our sitting room, which we floored with 
sawn planks to make it more comfortable ; the end ones 
were our bed and store rooms. 

(To be continued.) 
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EASY CHAIR NOTES. 


V. 
The almost preternatural badness of the illustrations 
which embellish (?) some of this year’s Christmas annuals 


| 


has caused us to muse on the unsatisfactory state of things | 


which prevails in respect to the relations between publishers 
or editors and wood-draughtsmen. Itis the ‘‘ middle man’”’ 
system that does all che mischief. 
two principals never come into communication, but the 
procuring of the illustrations is entrusted to some engraver. 
If he happens to be a man of taste, and also clever in his 
employment, the plan may not work badly, although we 
believe it to be radically wrong in principle; but, on the 
other hand, dozens of clever artists would bear us out when 
we assert that in nine cases out of ten the engraver knows 
nothing of art, and is either careless, or conceited about 
his proficiency in cutting. It must be unspeakably irri- 
tating to the draughtsman, after taking every pains with 
his block, to find his background cut away, or even altered 
—we have known instances of the latter—his trees made 
pretty and conventional, perhaps, and his vagabond’s shock 
of hair neatly combed ! 
strate; he is very likely in want of more work, and is 


dependent for it upon the good favour of the engraver, who | 


accordingly works his own sweet will. Why should the 
artist be subordinated to the craftsman ? Why should not 
he receive his commission direct from head-quarters, and 
be permitted to select his engraver, who would then be 
reduced to his proper place in the business, that of a 
responsible workman, instead of ruling the roast, disgracing 
the paper, and disgusting the draughtsman ? 

Mr. Holman Hunt has just completed a life-size portrait 
of Mr. Thomas Fairbairn. The private view of his latest 
picture, ‘The Shadow of the Cross,” took place at the 
gallery in New Bond Street on the 28th and 2gth ult., and 
the same days were chosen by the Society of Painters in 
Water Colours. Surely it would be an improvement to 
hold exhibitions of the kind at separate dates! Itisa 
ban on the critics to be obliged to visit’ several galleries 
on the same day, and we should think the plan must mili- 
tate against the sale of pictures. 

Really,we cannot see why there should be so much con- 
temptuous remark on the handsome testimonial to Miss 
Wallis from the manager of Drury Lane! ‘There was good 
historical precedent for such a collection of puffs. Not to 
cite those “favourable notices all pasted in a book” kept 
by Gilbert the Headsman, which afforded such exquisite 
gratification to Miss Prothero in wet weather, we find it 
recorded in ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby” that Miss Snevelicci had 
just such an album, which may have been presented to 
her by Mr. Vincent Crummles. The context, it is true, 
would seem to show that the fair artiste owed her valuable 


collection to her own research and industry, but then this ° 


is an age of progress. We are intensely curious to hear 
whether “ Shakspeare spells ruin and Byron bankruptcy,” 
and what Halliday spells. Query, will it be a few thou- 
sands of loss ? 


As a general rule the | 


It is of no use for him to remon- | 





Collins advertises a new novel for sale! Can the author 
of “* Sweet Anne Page” find nobody to undertake the pub- 
lication of any more of his eulogiums on eating and drink- 
ing !—Sir Arthur Helps is going to write a new novel, all 
about Russian captives and Siberia. It is to be hoped 
it will be better than his tragedy, ‘‘ Oulita the Serf.”—It 
seems that Good Things has been taken in with an old 
article under a new name.—Those who delight in Miss 
Alcott’s domestic stories—and who does not ?—wiill be glad 
to hear that Messrs. Sampson, Low and Co. advertise a 
new work from her pen, “Cupid and Chow-chow, and 
other Stories.”” Mr. Stanford, of Charing Cross, also 
announces a book called ‘‘ Ashanti, and what we know of 
it.’ If the contents are strictly in accordance with the 
title, it strikes us that the volume will be a small one! 

Sir John Bennett has offered a prize of one hundred 
guineas for the best national song with chorus. For our 
own part we dont’t see the want of one; the National 
Anthem and “ Rule Britannia” will last our time. How- 
ever, if we are to be have something new we trust it will 
be new. ‘The last thing of the kind which made any noise 
was “God bless the Prince of Wales,”’ which was painfully 
suggestive of nightmare after a supper at Evans’. 

By-the-bye, we should very much like to know the 
Guardian’s authority for placing the Feast of St. Margaret 
of Scotland on the 16th of November. The Black Watch 
always kept it on the roth of June, and we believe they 
were in the right. Apropos of the question whether her 
descendants or the present line of Bourbon in France 
represent King Alfred, it is rather curious to note that St. 
Margaret is the patroness of the common iris, or fleur de 
lys. : 
’ We notice an advertisement in the papers of one of the 
most useful projects ever put forward, viz., a circulating 
library for the special use of students requiring technical 





| works who may not be able to purchase them, or to erect 








public libraries for the purpose of study. The scheme 
ought to be a great success, as the subscription is only a 
guinea a year. ‘Those who wish to avail themselves of the 
advantage are requested to write at once to “ Librarian, 
care of Messrs. Harwar and Co., Furnival’s Inn, London, 
E.C.,” naming the books they would like to have on the 
1st of January next, when the library will commence opera- 
tions. Although art-students are not specially appealed 
to, we hope their wants will be taken into consideration. 
How many would, under such an arrangement, be glad to 
avail themselves of studying Viollet Le Duc and similar 
works. 

Another bit of Old London is disappearing—“ the Angel” 
Inn, in High Holborn, which was the identical tavern at 
which the parting bowl was given to malefactors on their 
way to Tyburn. The work of destruction was most cour- 
teously delayed for a time by the proprietor to enable anti- 
quarians to inspect the old place. We wonder whether 
Northumberland House will be on view before it is swept 
away to make room for the projected street down to the 
Embankment.—Whilst on the subject of antiquarianism, 
it would be unfair to omit all mention of what has been 
lately done by private enterprise in the West Country. 
There are any number of old buried British villages ard 
the like in Cornwall, but, as a general rule, nobody takes 
any account of them; and the farmers bid fair to destroy 
every vestige of old times unless they are stopped. They 


have already managed to imperil the stability of the 
Cheesewring ! 


However, there are some antiquarians in 
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Penzance, deserves all thanks for excavating, at his own 
expense, a portion of the ancient village which had long 
been known to exist at Chysanster, about five miles from 
the town of Penzance, west of Castle au Dinas. The 
dwellings prove to have been of the roofed “ bee-hive” 
shape, and, from their structure and the articles found in 
them, show that they were inhabited by civilised folk. 
Amongst the other things were Roman coins of the second 
century. How much longer will juvenile histories of 


Bolerium, and Mr. WwW iene Borlase, of Castle Sesnesk, | THE FRENCH EXHIBITIONS 


| visitor’s attention. 


Britain be tolerated which, on the strength, apparently, of | 


a mistranslated passage in Tacitus, teach children that 
our ancestors dyed themselves blue! Who originated the 
rubbish about that, and the ‘“‘ wicker idol,” and so forth ? 

Railway accidents as usual. This item is getting mono- 
tonous, but, being an incident of every-day !ife, it seems to 
demand mention—comment were idle. 
is little news. Perhaps we ought to state at once that we 
propose to ignore the Tichborne case altogether. We are 
heartily sick of it, and imagine that most other people are 
the same. 





We are sorry to hear that the “ People’s Magazine” is 
coming to an end. Something, surely, might have been 
made of this periodical, at least it might have been sold, 
whereas we have reason to believe that nearly every over- 
ture with regard to its continuance met with discourage- 
ment. There were many good points in the paper, but it 
rather flew over the heads of the multitude. 


Otherwise there | 


IN LONDON. 


THE most baaniniens of these is that of the Society of French 
Artists, at No. 169, New Bond Street. Here are a number of 
pictures remarkable for their vigour and cleverness of touch, and 
a few which claim attention from the ambition shown in their 
choice of subject and manner of design. The “ Four Seasons,” 
by M. Henry Lévy, are the first of this class which will catch the 
These are large pictures, each containing 
two figures, fully life size—one of a woman, oneofachild. There 
is some graceful line in the drawing and breadth of treatment in 
the composition, but the poetry of the design is conventional, 
and cannot be said to be given with feeling, or selected with 
judgment. However, at the present moment when so little of 


| large and professedly poetic work is done, anything of this nature 


It was a little | 


too didactic, a little too much broken up, the pictures con- | 


tained too much of the high art spirit; there was not a 
sufficiency of the light, amusing, and popular element 
without which no paper appealing to the masses can now- 
a-days be made to succeed. Then both the name and the 
price were impediments to success. The ‘“ People’s 
Magazine” was a title suggestive of radical proclivities, 
and the idea of 6d. in a lump must have caused many 
an artizan to turn away. It is a pregnant 
“Cassell’s Magazine,” which is 6d. 
per week. -The ‘‘ Argosy” is 6d. ; true—but then it appeals 
to a different class altogether, and what really is its circu- 
lation? Persons are unwilling to admit that amusement 


| art wasnot complete without it. 


fact that | 
monthly, is also 1d. | 


and instruction can be combined in pretty equal proportions. | 


Periodicals intended by benevolent individuals for the 
masses are rather over-weighted with “improving” matter, 
and topics of general interest are ignored as savouring of 
“naughtiness.’’ People won’t be preached to from a lofty 


pinnacle, they won't be patronised, and hence they won't | 


take in papers written avowedly for their edification. We 
are afraid, too, that as regarded the “‘ People’s Magazine,” 
rather a vacillating policy prevailed at head-quarters. At 
all events there was a want of definite character in the 
contents. An editor cannct be expected to succeed who is 
told to advance in two opposite directions at once, and 
thus, in spite of its many remarkable merits, its good 
storics, its well-written articles, and its capital pictures, 
the magazine which we have made the text of our short 
homily was never exactly satisfactory. We only hope 


that the engravings will be republished in a separate form | 


as an album, for they are quite worth it, and that some of 
the best articles will also be given to the public separately. 


These handy dyes should find a place in every household. 
Many little articles can be renovated without expense, trouble, or loss of time. The 
dyes are easily used, and are made in all colours. The shades are brilliant or soft, 
according to the quantity of the dye employed. Of all chemists and oilmen, price 6d. 
per bottle.—Vide The Ladies, July 20th, 1872.—[Apvrt.] 


Jupson’s Siupce Dyes 








must receive the utmost indulgence, but the designs of M. Lévy, 
though they contain freedom of action and an agreeable facility 
cannot be unconditionally accepted on any artistic 


in pose, 
ground. The drawing is not all that could be wished, even from 


an academic point of view—the shrunken hand of the childish 
figure in ‘‘Autumn” is a blemish which could only be over- 
looked in consideration of far greater freshness and vitality in the 
conception than are present. By the same artist is a large 
picture of ‘Christ in the Tomb, watched by Angels.” This is 
simply a piece of school work, and is a dreary repetition of an 
insincere and unimaginative method of producing works of genius 
and religion to order. 

Eugéne Delacroix is represented by a picture of almost the 
same subject, except that mortals are substituted for angels. 
This is a composition which might be made to pass muster if it 
were re-composed. All the grouping is a little out of place, and 
the effect of the whole is laboured and unsuccessful. The figures 
are not arranged so as to give any rich or musical feeling of com- 
posite form or piles of curve. Yet it is clear that the artist 
endeavoured to put this quality into his work, and felt that heroic 
The result if compared with the 
may be likened to the stiffness of French 
compared to the free but musical utter- 
pes ire. 


Venetian standard, 
tragic metre, in drama, 
ances of the E nglish dramatic w riters in the time of Shake: 
The colour, as in most of Delacroix’ work is artificial and h eavy 
—the use of vermilion and black is not happy, and these are 
immoderately plentiful, in the picture, and are varied or relieved 
with but little else. 

Corot is well represented among the painters. He may be 
called the Sir David Wilkie of landscape. Most of his work has 
the Wilkie raggedness and thinness, the Wilkie vigour and origi- 

nality of arrangement, and the appearance of having been painted 
half from imagination uninformed by nature, and half from nature 
uninterrupted by imagination. T his may be taken as the summing 
up of the chief characteristics of Wilkie’s and Corot’s work, and 
the source of the enthusiasm of those who admire them, and the 
mystification of everyoneelse. The other landscapes are painted 
in the thick and decisive style which characterises the best French 
country-painting. The palettes seem to have been loaded with 
richly coloured earths, and the dyes of autumn leaves, mingled 
with oiland wine. Theskies, the ground, the trees, are all painted 
with such materials, and for the most part with powerful touches 


of the brush, well considered and b¢ id lly laid in. 

One work of a strong and melancholy nature deserves notice 
** Le Solitaire’ by Montbard is a strange picture to English eyes, 
and English artists may learn much from it. The subject is an 
old lonely wild boar tramping through a heavy wood in rank 
autumntime. The mode of painting is that which we have already 





described as common to the best I'rench landscapes. It may be 
seen here to advantage. Noone is better able than M. Montbard 
to make a striking and enthralling picture, full of realisms and 
nature, and full of individuality and genius, and yet to paint it 
entirely in morsels of colour that seem, when closely inspected, 
to have fallen upon the canvas by some felicitous accident, for 
which Art may rejoice but which we marvel if it could ever be 
repeated. 

Two large views on the Thames are remarkable for the ap- 
preciative manner in which the ugliest part of English scenery 
has been seized and made effective for the composition of stern, 
but not unpleasant, pictures. Nos. 64 and 68—Jules Héreau. 
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The most curious and clever of the out-door scenes are those of 
Madame Cazin, whose mode of painting, though at first it 
seems flat, opaque, and only happy by chance and want of finish, 
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| probable that the “handy young man” has let the self. 
| same seat twice over also. 
In the shop-window hard by is Mr. Jinks’ bill. He 


aiencts the Sys by net being exher emaky or gaudy, which are | nervously glances around, and with some pride—not un- 


the two extremes where French art generally dwells. Madame 
Cazin’s pictures contain the result of great courage and minute 
observation of nature, and though they must be confessed to lie 
open to the objection which unnecessary strangeness must meet 
with, they are worth having in art and seeing by artists. 

One great comedy-picture must be noticed; ‘ Paying the 
Tithes”—Jules Garnier. It is a medieval group, representing 
a lord of the olden time receiving tithes, in kind, from country 
people. He sits on his throne with his executioner, standard- 
bearer, secretary, and all his train about him. Peasantry arrive 
bringing fruits—the chief pastoral figure so employed is a young 
girl, who steps with downcast eyes in a bucolic Marguerite 
fashion. Every one in the picture is enamoured of her. The 
lord leers, the standard bearer stares, the executioner eyes, the 
secretary strains, the yeomen yearn. The moment is rendered 
in a manner almost burlesque in its breadth, and only to be faith- 
fully echoed by burlesque criticism. 


Of the Exhibition of British and Foreign Artists in Pall Mall, 
the only thing worthy of notice is that the present year shows 
the most uninteresting and uninstructive collection that has 
yet been exhibited in that gallery. There are good names in the 
list of contributors, but there is nothing of importance on the 
walls. It*will not be necessary to criticise this exhibition in 
detail, but it is not without much regret that we remark its 
depressing and unambitious character. 


oe 


THE MANAGER’S GUIDE. 


BEING PLAIN RULES FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF ANY 
LONDON THEATRE. 


By ROBERT REECE. 








Section VI. 


Time, which brings harvest, and Winter, too, brings the 
day for the opening of the “ Royal Mirror.” There has 
been a rehearsal, notoriously the worst; everything has 
hitched, nothing would “ go,” and between bills, and the 
piece, Mr. Jinks is translated into idiocy. He loses his 
temper with a patron, and fraternises with the oyster- 
shopman who displays his bills, and who goes away with 
an admission to the dress circle in his pocket—which is 
equivalent (in the matter of excitement to him) to an 
afternoon at his favourite ‘“ public,” since he has never 
soared, even in heart, above the usual “pit” order in 
return for his “display” of the yellow-and-white bills. 
For Mr. Jinks has selected yellow and white as the colours 
of his bill-type, and London is supposed to be informed, 
from Bayswater to Bermondsey, that ‘‘ THis Evenina, at 
7 o'clock, &c.” I say “supposed,” because Mr. Jinks, 
having acquired “a treasure” in the person of Mr. Size, 
bill-poster, leaves the exhibition of the board-bills and 
“‘ eighteen-sheeters’’ to that praiseworthy man, and is 
rewarded for his confidence by proudly surveying, as he 
goes home for his hasty chop, one big bill on a decayed 
hoarding, and a great many board-bills and window-bills 
in a solitary and secluded back street. This is a disap- 
pointment, but poor Jinks trusts to the newspaper adver- 
tisements ; and, so far as “ to-night” is concerned, between 
his nervousness and the handy young man’s “ system,”’ he 
has no doubt of there being a full house. As he reaches 
Furnival’s Inn his face blanches as he suddenly remem- 
bers that he has personally given the same stall to three 
separate and distinct applicants, and that it is highly 





mixed with fear—reads the following announcement (I 
omit details) : 


THEATRE ROYAL MIRROR. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. M. Jinks. 


OPEN FOR THE SEASON. 


THIS EVENING, and Until Further Notice, the Performances will 
commence with the Laughable*Farce 


THE HOLE IN THE WALL! 


For Characters see Small Bills. 





After which an entirely New and Original Comedy, in Three Acts, 
entitled 


™ = ‘“ 
OLD CLOTHES! 
Written by T. CRIBBER, Esq. 
CHARACTERS. 

(Of Flowington, M.P., F.R.S., &c.) 
(His first appearance at this Theatre.) 
CYRIL WHITEWASH (His friend, a Barrister) Mr. Cox Featuer. 

(His first appearance at this Theatre.) 
MARMADUKE BANG (A retired Major) Mr. CARVER BLoop. 
(His first appearance at this Theatre.) 
PANGBOURNE BRIDGE, Esq. (A Swell) Mr. WALTER WHIDDLEs. 
(His first appearance at this Theatre.) 
OLD TURNSTILE (A Character) Mr. OLIVER MupDDLE. 
(His first appearance at this Theatre.) 
(A Cabman) Mr. BITTERBY SPLEEN. 
(His first appearance at this Theatre.) 
(An Aristocrat) 
(Her first appearance at this Theatre.) 
AURELIA MANGLE (An Heiress) 
(Her first appearance at this Theatre.) 
Mrs. CRAUNCH (A Lodging-House Keeper) Miss Canker How t. 
(Her first appearance at this Theatre.) 
(A Servant) Miss Lorra Noyes. 
(Her first appearance at this Theatre.) 
The Magnificent Scenery by Mr. Mavon Foi and Assistants. 


LORD GUSHER Mr. Brace. 


SWASHY BOSH 


LADY GUSHER Mrs. Gus. 


Miss M. Botton. 
JENNY 


To conclude with the Screaming Farce 
THE HAPPIEST DAY OF MY LIFE! 
For Characters see Small Bills. 


There is something of sarcasm in the title of tbe con- 
cluding item, and something like a shudder runs through 
Mr. Jinks as he tears himself away from the programme 
and enters the Inn. 

‘*Hollo! you sir!’ shouts the cabman. 
paid yet!” 

Mr. Jinks rectifies his error, and hears the voice of 
destiny in the ominous words. 

With reference to the preceding paragraphs, I append 
the following Rules. 


RULES FOR MANAGERS—continued. 
XXXVIII.—Always believe the man who undertakes 

your bill-posting, and trust him implicitly. 
XXXIX.—A day or two before opening your theatre will 
be ample time for distributing your ‘ posters” and 
window-bills. The public take an immense interest 
in things dramatic now-a-days, and they know what 
is going on as well as you do. Besides, there are the 
friends to whom you have confided your plans at an 
early date, and under a pledge of secresy; if these 


‘You have'nt 
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don't advertise your doin ngs, 34 know nothing of human 
nature, 

XL.—If possible get your bills printed exactly alike i 
type and colour to those of the most 
theatre open at the time. This is a capital plan for 
advertising. 

XLI.—Cut down your newspaper advertisements after 
the first insertion. Newspapers of any “tone” do 
not value theatrical advertisements, and they always 
demand six times the value of what you do choose ‘to 
insert, in the form of orders for their friends. Hence 
the technical term “ads.” 


Mr. Jinks dresses himself in gorgeous array, and hurries 
down to the theatre early, in order to meet the musical 
director, who has at last turned up from a distant pro- 
vince. This terrible official has paid flying visits during 
the last three rehearsals, and has arranged the “ melos”-es 
for an extravagant orchestra; for he positively declines to 
“score ” for anything under the “ full band.” 


XLII.—Always give carte blanche to your musical 
director. He is invariably an unassuming, modest, 
and economical creature. He is also cheerful, and 
good-tempered, and makes things pleasant for every- 
body concerned. He has no belief in his own music, 
and prefers the compositions of rival composers. He 
would call Mozart, or Weber, “ rival composers’’—but 
nothing more modern than these. 


Mr. Jinks throws himself upon Mr. Batonnier’s mercy. 
It is his best course. 

‘You'll find they're chiefly ‘deputies,’” says 
exorable one; * but they'll pul! through all right.” 

Mr. Jinks counts the tickets, inspects the cheques 
(theatrical cheques) and iooks at the box plan. 


the in- 


x * * x x ¥ 


These asterisks are ebsolutely necessary. 

The ‘handy young man” has been almost frivolous in 
his desire to please everybody. Everybody has got Stall 
19; and everybody has got Box F, and—— 

The clock strikes! Noakes, the porter, Blobber, the 
policeman, Choker, the commissionaire, all come out at 
once from the public-house. 

In five minutes time the doors will be opened ! 

XLIII.—It is quite 2 mistake to open your doors 


correct time. Rather, 
open your doors at all. 


at the 
consider it a condescension to 


There are fifty people at the pit door, seventy at the 
gallery, and four fools at the box entrance, who, though 
they have numbered seats, can't hit the right time. 

Tue Doors are Open! 

Mr. Jinks feels a cross between a waiter and a publican. 

There is a dispute between the box-office keeper and an 
old genticman, who has brought three young ladies from 
Lambeth. 

“Vell! there! 
four-five-shix !” 

«“ They're let, sir!” 

“T know they ith! to me!” shrie 
from Lambeth. ‘My name’th Tho 
me——” 

“Give the gentleman my box,” says poor Mr, Jinks, 
blushing with horror. And the Lambeth lot is efictad. 
And now come the critics, ‘Tl hey don't know 


Here’sh yer own ‘andwritin’! Shixty- 


says the handy young man. 
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omonth—and s’help 


s the old patriarch 
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penpuvens 





Jinks, and | 


the wretched manager sees them portioned off in silenge, 
The critics grin— and go to the bars, 
** Who is Jinks?” say the critics, 


x + x * * 


Batonnier plays an overture. 
* “ * * * x 
A wait THE FARCE. 
XLIV.—Play three farces an ceaaiies : 
payable” farces. Tuey praw! 
* * * * * » 


; then 


especially “ non- 


After the hisses have subsided the critics withdraw for 
a purely critical and esthetical confabulation. The curtain 
is ** up” when they are re-seated. 

The curtain rises ! 

Ah! Statesmen! rulers! all ye great ones upon earth ! 
what is your position to that of a manager or an author 
when the curtain rises ? 

Very slow dialogue at first, 
cabman. Then “ brilliancy ! 

Somebody (not Spleen) sobs. 

Somebody (not the sobber) laughs. He is in the gallery. 

The critics are looking pleased. A dentist always smiles 
when he has ¢hat instrument behind his sleeve. 

Miss Howl justifies her name. Capital dialogue! 
Everybody so rude to each other! ‘“ Little Bolton” 
crushes the importunate swell, and the cabman makes a 
‘‘ wallery tag.”’ 

Down goes the “ drop.” 

‘‘ Very well executed !’’ say the critics. 
director is flushed, and we have ‘“ Zampa,” 
by deputies. The critics come back flushed, too. 

’ x % ® * 


till Spleen comes on as a 


The musical 
as perfonmed 


Act 2nd. 


‘‘ Jenny,” a servant, has a scene with the cabman, who 
imitates drunkenness with startling effect. Hisses. 

“The Howl” electrifies the whole audience by the 
remark, ** Hi know 'er!”” Laughter. 

** Little Bolton ”’ plays very prettily, in & very pretty 
part, and, when the drop falls, there are good feelings 
towards the piece 

More flushing. ‘ Zanetta” in the orchestra. 

Mr. Jinks at this moment would gladly change with the 
wretched link-man at the theatre entrance. Acr 3rd. 


x ’ x 

A long wait ! 

XLV.—Believe in your carpenters ! 
say more 


Volumes couldn't 


Everybody is weary. Everybody is tired out. Mr. 

Spleen is mixing up his farce with his comedy. Some- 
bi xdy in the stalls says ‘ What's it all about ?” when Old 
Turnstile appears. ‘The critics wake up. 

‘“*T am your father, girl!’ says Old Turastile. 

S »mebody laughs, and there is a general roar. 

Then comes a confused ut iravelling of the plot, and ithe 
curtain falls amidst unmistakble applause. 

Yes! UNMISTAKEABLE APPLAUSE. 

Jinks leads the solemn and self-satisfied Cribber “ Qn,” 
and the twain shake hands; quite the best bit of aating 
on the boards that evening. 

4 + 


¥ + # 


But not till Jinks descends, happy in “ye ignorance, does 
he know what has occurred below: what anathemas have 
been hurled at him by “stalls” being “ shoved" into 
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corners of the dress circle ; by « « dress circles’ ‘ "being | 
cribbed into “ chairs at the back.” On every side are to 
be heard reflections the reverse of complimentary upon 
the management. One fat man will “ write to the Zimes.” 
Six thin men have had their money back, The fishmonger 
in the dress circle has insulted the critic of the Penny 
Stinger, having innocently taken that worthy to be one 
of his own order; the “handy young man” is pallid and 
abashed by re-iterated abuse, and Sowerby has become 
hoarse in attempting to pacify infuriated swells, who have 
no seats for their money. 

A dead calm at last falls upon the scene, in which the 
‘Happiest Day of My Life” is played to four orders at 
the back of the pit. 

Does any one of my readers envy the sleep of Mr. 
Jinks? 


* * 


& % oS “6 x Bo 
Black Monday comes with the press notices. Need I 
recapitulate what has been said concerning this typical 
entertainment over and over again ? 


Twenty papers say “Old Clothes” is “ brilliant,’ and 
twenty say “it is duil.’ 
Meanwhile, what of the “‘ Royal Mirror,” and our friend 


[r. Jinks? 
Believe me, it were better to have been serious in this 
matter, for the winding-up cannot be hilarious. I would 
append more Rutes ror Manacers, but I find I have 
advised Mr. Jinks—or his shadow s—to annihilation. Still, 
to keep faith, I will make up a round number to finish with. 


XLV 

I think this redeems all I have said hitherto, for I mean 
ite ially when I say that 

The *“* Rovat Mirror” is to Be Lert! 


END OF *‘ THE MANAGER’S GUIDE.”’ 








Note.—Next week will appear a “ L’Envoi,” consisting of a Glossary 


of Theatrical Terms. 
oe — 
REVIEWS. 


Streams from Hidden Sources. 
RANKING, author of “ Uther,” 
Henry S. King & Co. 

Under a title which by no means cither explains the 
nature, or indicates the value of his work, Mr. Ranking 
has, in a small space, given us a comprehensive résumé of 
the more popular romance literature of Western Europe, 
from the second to the sixteenth centuries. The plan of 
his undertaking may be explained in a few words. “‘ Streams 
from Hidden Sources,” consists of selections from the most 
noteworthy and in their day, popular, of the old story- 
tellers. The examples given are so chosen as best to 
illustrate the tone of thought and fecling of the different 
periods which produced them ; whilst each is prefaced by 
an introduction in which the his story of the particular ro- 
mance is traced, and as much antiquarian information is 
given with regard to it as is likely to be acceptable to the 
general reader. 

When we observe that the works and writers from whom 
the selections are made are Lucius Apuleius, The Golden 
Legend, The Gesta Romanorum, The Morte d'Arthur, 

The Decameron, and Macchiavelli, the terms “ Hidden 


By B. MontGoMeERiE 
‘‘ Fair Rosamond,” &c. 


beaten” when prcemse to them will a appear to any conver. 
sant with old literature, to be little better than a misnomer, 
Nevertheless we shrewdly suspect that the author is in 


| the right, and that to the great majority of the reading 














ject, he would appear to have beon 


public these books, which formed matter of universal delight 
to our forefathers, are little better than unknown, except “by 
name. Possibly there may be other, and graver reasons 
than want of time or opportunity which may prevent many 
from searching on their own account, in the storehouse of 
imaginative treasure. They contain much which though 
to our ancestors matter of course, is little in accord. 
ance with the proprieties of our own age. To this great 
section of the public—from whichever reason their igno- 
rance of the great romances of the Middle Ages may arise 
—such a work as the present will be likely to prove accept- 
able. ‘The translations followed by the compiler are old 
ones, mostly of the sixteenth century, and they have, there- 
fore, the advantages of being examples of the best period 
of the English language, though in one instance, in the 
story of “ Fulgentius,” the diction is almost too quaint 
and antiquated to be read with pleasure by those familiar 
only with the English of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. In some parts of his introductions, and 
more especially in- his ‘ Forewords,’’ Mr. Ranking 
seems to have considered it befitting to adapt his 
own style to that of the authors quoted, an affectation 
which appears to us as a blemish in a book obviously 
intended for general reading. As a rule, however, his lan- 
guage is pure, strong, and nervous, and as a specimen of 
it we must be allowed to quote from his apology for 
Boccacio. It will be seen that in the depravity of public 
thought and feeling in Italy, and especially in Florence, in 
the fourteenth century, Mr. Ranking finds reason to acquit 
the author of the Decameron of individual grossness of 
mind :— 

“ Italy was then convulsed with the throes of the Renaissance—that 
new birth which, first blessing the earth with many shapes of beauty, 
at last cursed it with monsters ; and from the feverish pangs that wrung 
the fair land there came, with other strange and portentous offspring, a 
certain despair of all highest attainment of excellence, which caused 
men to dwell greatly upon the present good around them : whence came 
a searching after beauty of actual being, sweetness of language, dainti- 
ness of visible things—good in themselves, but bad ends of being, and 
enervating to those souls of men which became wrapped up in the pur- 
suit. There was an endof the old sowing that others might reap; 
carpe diem, * let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” In Florence, 
the heart of civilisation, it was not likely that folk would be behind 
their neighbours, in this sad carnival, this danse macabre, and, in the 
height of the revel, Death himself, in most terrible presence, joined the 

masquers, and the great plague of 1348 came upon the town. 
The trouble, coming upon a people who were g rown careless in life, and 
lax in religion, drove them mad. All grew wholly reckless, and 
motley was the only wear. . So Italy gave herself up to the 
worship of Baal and Ashtorath, and in especial Florence sank down in 
the mire, to w ake only after a hundred years at the trumpet-voice of 
Savanarola.’ 


“ And when all h ad lost BELIEF in any tangible hereafter, why should 
they for the sake of a chimerical joy or an; gaish bute onc jot of the 
delights to w hich their palpitating, living limbs summoned them. This 
is the tone of thought and feeling breathed through« we the works of 
Boccacio, but he is not therefore to be specially blamed : to say that he 
is the reflex of his time is but to proc laim him a man—not one of the 
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We regret that our space does not permit us to make 
further extracts, and, in conclusion, we must congyaie 
Mr. Ranking upon the successful accomplishment of @ 
task, for which, by a knowledge of, and love for, his sub: 
peculiarly fitted, 
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Parasitic Origin of Skin Diseases. 
Bailliere, Tyndal & Cox. 

This little book is remarkable for the lucidity with which 
all that the author desires to say is put before the reader. 
It is not necessary to be of the medical profession to 
understand these pages, or to find a store of interest and 
well-arranged information in them. 

The principal subject treated by Mr. Hogg, and his 
position, entitle him to be heard with respect, as there is 
a tendency among many medical men—some of whom 
are even of considerable scientific eminence—to regard a 
great number of skin diseases as having a parasitic origin, 
on account of the presence of some fungi, which may be 
observed at one certain stage of the diseases. Mr. Hogg 
contends now, and has contended in the years 1856, 1857, 
and 1858, that upon a closer examination of facts, the 
diseases of the skin associated with vegetable growths are 
not exclusively due to the parasite ; and that although the 
growth might aggravate the disease, its true pathology is 


By Janez Hoaa. 


| adegenerate condition of the blood, and an arrest of the 


functions of the skin. 

This is seemingly a thankless subject, and one only 
important within the profession as a branch of medical 
controversy and a hint of direction for medical research. 
In the hands of Mr. Hogg, however, it is made the occa- 
sion for a little treatise, which those who find their 
opinions controverted may criticise, yet which cannot be 
overlooked, and which in its remarks with regard to the 
parasitic theory of cholera, and kindred subjects, must have 
interest for any dweller in large towns. 


Pet, or Pastimes and Penalties. Rev. H. B. Hawes. 


Isbister & Co. 


Mr. Haweis, whose eloquence, both in preaching and 
print, is already so well-known, and whose astonishing 
freshness and versatility of mind have often delighted and 
surprised both his hearers and readers, after startling us 
into respect and attention by the originality of his ‘‘ Music 
and Morals,’’ and “ Thoughts for the Times,” suddenly 
adds another example of his many-sidedness by giving us 
one of the best nursery books of the season. ‘ Pet” is a 
most interesting and dramatic little juvenile novel, and 
contains in miniature as much sensation, and as many 
situations, as an exciting and complicated romance. 
There is no plot, and just enough thread to hang the 
events together. From one childish incident to another— 
feasts and treats for the youngest, experiments for the 
scientific, parties for the social, and accidents by flood and 
field for the adventurous ; every reader will be led on with 
an irresistible attraction. There is not wanting the ele- 
ment of infantile romance, with its devotion for the 
present, sage schemes for the future, hearty partisanship, 
and even its griefs and storms, its jealousy and reconcile- 
ment. 

There are four chief characters, whose personality is 
admirably expressed; “ Pet,’’ the heroine, who is simply 
an ideal little darling to whom the reader, if male, uncon- 
ditionally surrenders his heart and whom he half suspects 
even the author must have regarded with a certain tender- 
ness; ‘* Ben,”’ her chief friend—the hero, in whose person 
the tale is told—evidently a sturdy boy with some sense, 
but more heart than head as a rule; ‘‘ Rob,” the elder 
brother of Pet, quite a big boy and given to chemistry and 
fire balloons, and ‘* Mabel,” the elder sister of Ben, a pain- 
ful girl, with a too ready faculty for making rules and 
obtaining a large share of all floating property, by force or 
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fraud. A few minor personages surround these, and con- 
tribute to the action, but even the most insignificant are 
sketched with a master-hand, and a few touches cause them 
to stand before us as if alive. In the end, after many inci- 
dents and accidents, poor Pet dies of rheumatic fever, after 
a fall into a river from a boat. Her parting with Ben is 
most pathetic and her end leaves us and him inconsolable. 
It is almost too like life—and death. We are glad we did 
not have the book to cry over when we were children. A 
whole night of tears would not have relieved our hearts of 
the melancholy it leaves. 

Probably this will be by no means a disadvantage in the 
eyes of its readers. The age at which a good cry over a 
work of fiction is considered a piece of true enjoyment, 
is daily becoming younger and younger. 

** Pet,” however, contains more matter for laughter than 
grieving, and more for interested and breathless attention 
than for laughter. It is bound in a most tasteful manner, 
and the illustrations, of which there are fifty, by M. E. 
Haweis, are in every respect worthy of the story. They 
come in at most happily-chosen moments, and are alter- 
nately humorous, dramatic, decorative, and pathetic as 
the progress of the tale demands. The full-page ones are 
very clever and spirited, and the initial letters at the begin- 
nings of the chapters are unequalled for quaintness and 
appropriateness. We cannot think that the production of 
this light little work was the easiest of its author's literary 
tasks, and it certainly will not be considered the least 
successful. 


a 


THE THEATRES. 


NEW ROYALTY. 

Mr. Albery’s new comedy, or rather three-act farce, Married, 
which was produced at this house on Saturday last (the 29th ult.), 
is not in any way likely to restore a reputation which has been 
considerably damaged by the Will of Wise King Kino. Indeed, 
the fairy comedy has one decided advantage over the farcical 
comedy, in the respect that it is considerably shorter. What 
with the length of the piece itself, with the tedious periods between 
the acts, enlivened by some faintly audible music which it would 
have been better to have kept out of mind as well as out of sight, 
and with the interest and situations of each act growing duller 
and more utterly foolish as every fresh incident was developed, 
the weary hours we spent at the New Royalty must be marked 
with the blackest of charcoal on the tablet of our memory. 

Mr. Albery seems almost like a man possessed by some strange 
spell, which forces him to do weak and silly things in contradiction 
to the prompting of his own better judgment. Married is the 
work of an undoubtedly clever man. Some of the situations are 
admirably designed, and the dialogue throughout the piece is 
written in the most fluent and brisk style of repartee. There is 
scarcely a smart sentence which does not take with the audience, 
and excite roars of laughter and rounds of applause, and there 
are very few sentences which are not smart. And yet there 
could scarcely have been any one in the house who was not 
relieved when the curtain fell, and he was free to get away 
from the theatre. Throughout the last act ominous hisses were 
frequently heard, and the final dénouement was received with 
unmistakeable signs of disapprobation, a sentence which Mr. 
Albery had apparently courted by every means in his power. 

We are inclined to think that Mr. Albery has not yet found his 
true level as a dramatist. As a writer of fairy pieces he has 
failed utterly. As a writer of comedies he has achieved one 
success. But as a writer of “screaming” farce or music-hall 
duologues he may make himself a reputation. The last act of 
Married affords some delightful incidents for a farce, and there 
are many episodes in the other which, interlarded with a little 
more gagging and a little horse-play, would serve admirably as an 
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introductory piece on Boxing Night, or before a classical revival. 
We humbly but earnestly commend this suggestion to the con- 
sideration of Mr. Albery. 

The plot of Married is somewhat improbable, and is complicated 
with various extremely absurd episodes. We are introduced in 
the first act to three young ladies and an old Scotch servant. 
One of these ladies, Miss Anne Day, is known as Aunt Anne, 


another is the daughter of Sir Hume Spotiswoode, and the third, | 


who is invariably addressed as ‘‘Grandma,” is a teacher ina 
school, and was, we believe, at one time governess to the others. 
After some sprightly conversation the ladies retire, and Sir Hume 
Spotiswoode appears. To him enters the minister of a neigh- 
bouring church, who informs him that a few days since he had 
married his son Robert toa Miss Anne Day. Sir Hume imme- 
diately breaks out into a violent passion of a remarkably 
absurd kind, and is particularly wroth with his son, who by-the- 
way has just started for Australia, for having married an old 
lady, at once identified by him as “Aunt Anne,” whom 
he has never seen. The father leaving the room the son 
appears and has an interview with Miss Day, whom he does not 
know, and to whom, not wanting his father to know of his return, 
he introduces himself as Mr. Benson. At this time it becomes 
apparent that there is a mystery which, however, most of the 
audience readily unravel. The son departs, charging the old 
servant not to mention his visit, and to be ready to hand him his 
portmanteau out of a window when he whistles. Then the baronet 
andthe ladies come on. The newspaper is brought in, and as 
everybody had anticipated, the first paragraph read announces the 
shipwreck of the vessel in which the son is supposed to have 
sailed for Australia. The final tableau, in which the bereaved 
father expresses his grief, and promises to provide for his sup- 
posed daughter-in-law, is enlivened by some comic business on 
the part of the old servant, who is trying to get the portmanteau 
out of the window without being seen, and the pathetic situation 
is received, thanks to the admirable acting of Mr. Clarke, with 
universal merriment. 

The second act takes place in Switzerland, and the action is so 
confused that it is scarcely possible in our limited space to make 
it clear. Aunt Anne, who, as the supposed daughter-in-law of Sir 
Hume, is now in possession of a handsome fortune, is travelling 
about accompanied by a young ward, and by the irrepressible 
** Grandma” and the old Scotch servant. They are pursued by 
two young men; one of them, Pomfret Penn, being in love with 
Aunt Anne, and the other being in fact Robert Spotiswoode, who 
is in search of the ward, Lucy Sandys. Aunt Anne, placed in 
rather an awkward fix by the appearance of her actual lover and 
supposed husband, denounces Spotiswoode as an impostor, 
alleging that his real name is Benson, and rather mysteriously 
procures his detention by the police. Notwithstanding the 
obvious absurdities of the situation—for Spotiswoode, by appeal- 
ing to the old servant, might easily have proved his identity—this 
act was the most successful, mainly owing to careful acting, and 
the introduction at a Swiss hotel of a Parisian gargon, such as 
might be found on the Boulevards. 

In the last act, Mr. Albery’s evil genius gains the mastery of 
him, and whatever amount of sympathy and interest may have 
been excited by the first two acts is rapidly neutralised by a suc- 
cession of absurdities, improbabilities, and blunders, which are 
not only surprising in the work of any dramatist of experience, 
but which we should have thought would have been at once 
objected to by a competent stage-manager. 

The act opens well. A lawyer is intreduced who has heard 
that certain drafts have come to hand sigsed by Robert Spotis- 
woode who is supposed, as we have said, to be drowned, and who 
is sent to make inquiries into the matter. But here Mr. Albery 
loses his head, and the lawyer is made to repeat a silly description 
of himself as “ the junior partner of Scroggy and Pipstick’s” till 
the phrase roused a storm of hisses on every repetition. Then of 
all expedients by which the return of a person supposed to be dead 
may be broken to his friends, that of making the lawyer drunk in 
order that he may blurt the news out, is surely the silliest ever 
devised. After this delightful piece of taste, the explanation of 
the mystery of the marriage of Aunt Anne and Robert Spotiswode 
follows. It seems that Robert's sister Emily had disguised her- 


self in her brother’s clothes, and then, as a frolic, gone through 
the ceremony of marriage with Aunt Anne, signing Robert's name 











in the register. Upon this confession being made, the minister 
who had solemnised the marriage appears, and states that his 
church, vestry, and registers have all been burnt, and that he 
will hold his tongue on receiving a liberal donation towards 
re-building. This being so, all the characters indulge in a Scotch 
reel, and the curtain falls on a most decided fiasco. 

The extraordinary errors in judgment and taste that Mr. Albery 
displays throughout the piece culminate in this last act, and ail 
the rude speeches and “ sparkling ” repartees in the world cannot 
counterbalance the improbabilities and absurdities which abound 
in it. It may be possible by relentless excision to reduce the 
play within manageable limits, and nearly the whole of the last 
act must go. But we doubt if any alteration can give permanent 
vitality to a piece bad in itself, deficient in closeness of action, 
rapidity of movement, and other qualities necessary to success, 
and spun out by rambling, meaningless, and common-place 
episodes. Moreover, we regret to see that Mr. Albery occasion- 
ally mistakes coarseness for humour and vulgarity for wit. There 
are marked offences against good taste and propriety in some of 
the utterances of the old man-servant, especially at the beginning 
of the second act, where he is talking to the German waiter, 
Mere silliness we expect from Mr. Albery, and we are not disap- 
pointed in this respect in Married, but we were sorry to see any 
attempt to raise a laugh by the use of double entendres and ques- 
tionable allusions. Nor do we like the frequent reference to 
religious matters introduced in so objectionable a fashion. The 
characters of the piece are by no means skilfully drawn. The 
old man-servant has some good bits, but none of the other parts 
are in any way marked. The lovers are mere walking gentle- 
men, the junior partner belongs to a minor theatre farce, and the 
baronet is a conventional “ heavy.” Aunt Anne is an ill-con- 
ceived character, deficient in true feeling, weak and vacillating, 
and at the same time melodramatically prompt, the two young 
ladies are common-place and ‘‘ Grandma” is mere burlesque. 

The performers do their best, but without any marked success. 
The best bit of acting is Mr. Clarke’s old man-servant, a part 
carefully considered and well worked out by the artist—though a 
little over-acted, and in which the pathetic side of the old man’s 
nature was well and forcibly represented. We deeply sympathise 
with Mr. Bannister who played the Junior Partner—especially in 
his drunken moments—very cleverly, but who fell a victim to the 
clumsiness and love of clap-trap peculiar to the author. The same 
remark applies to Mr. Stephens, whose few opportunities of good 
acting were completely blurred by Mr. Albery’s unconquerable 
mania to relapse into very low comedy at all sorts of times. Mr. 
Wyndham is favourably known as a capital light comedian and a 
good stage lover, and he plays well as Robert Spotiswode, and 
M. Crabe makes a good deal out of the trifling part of the 
garcon. 

The ladies we cannot praise. Miss Hodson seemed, not un- 
naturally, scarcely to know what to make of Aunt Anne, and her 
attempts to be natural were toc obviously artificial, while, at first, 
she was somewhat nervous. Miss Maggie Brennan gave a very 
much over-coloured and exaggerated impersonation of Grandma, 
and played too much to the audience. Miss Brennan must re- 
member that humour does not consist in grotesque gesticulation, 
and that it is not always necessary to make comic exits, or to 
get laughter by any means. Miss Wilton and Miss Temple are 
simple and colourless as representatives of simple and colourless 
parts. 

We offer our hearty condolences to all concerned in the per- 
formance—to the actors on the parts they had to play; to Mr. 
Albery on the trouble he must have taken to ruin his piece by 
sedulously damaging every telling situation, and by the construc- 
tion of the marvellous third act; and to our fellow sufferers 
among the audience present on that terrible Saturday night. 

STRAND. 

The revival of the Belle’s Siratagem can hardly be regarded as 
asuccess. The comedy is too mannered, too conventional, and 
too artificial, to be really interesting to an audience of the 
present day, and to make it tolerable very good acting indeed 1s 
required. Moreover, a piece never gains artistically by being 
subjected to the ruthless process of hacking and slashing, known 
as ‘compression into three acts.” The Strand company is faf 
too weak to be entrusted with works of this description. None 
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of the members can act well, some cannot act at all, and on 
account of the many gaucheries committed, the piece becomes a 
mere burlesque not of the most enlivening type. All through, 
the playing was very crude and clumsy, boisterous, exaggerated, 
and quite devoid of subtlety and refinement. But the experiment 
doubtless is well-meant, and therefore in some degree claims 
our indulgence, though we would counsel the management in 
future not to aspire higher than farce and comedietta, for which 
¥ the company, we should judge, is well suited. On the principle 
that a live dog is better than a dead lion, a farce well played is 
preferable to an old-fashioned comedy mangled. Miss Ada Swan- 
borough is quite out of place in such parts as Letitia Hardy, 
which she would do well to abandon. Miss Nellie Bromley was 
simply pretty as Lady Frances Touchwood, and the Widow 
Rackett of Miss Sallie Turner, was painfully overdone. As for 
the gentlemen, Mr. Frank Roland’s Sir George Touchwood was 
coarse and mechanical ; Mr. Harry Cox was a thoroughly plebeian 
Flutter, and the rest did not rise above, even if they rose to 
mediocrity, so the less said about them the better. In conclu- 
sion, the costumes were new, rich, and appropriate, and the 
iscenery very dingy. We regret that we cannot speak of an 
| evidently well-meant attempt in more complimentary terms ; but 
we believe such revivals as the one we have noticed to be simply 
detrimental to the cause of true art. The comedy was preceded 
by an adaptation from Offenbach, called “ Forty Winks,” in 
which Miss Fanny Hughes, Mr. Richard Temple, from the 
Gaiety, and Mr. St. Maur, appeared. The music was rendered 
with much incorrectness and carelessness, and the audience 
expressed its disapprobation very strongly. ‘‘ Nemesis” we 
should add, though some twenty minutes too long, is as bright 
and lively as ever. 











A recent number of our excellent and always amusing contem- 
porary the Figaro contained a very manly letter by Mr. James 


" Mortimer, the proprietor, on the relations which exist between 


| theatrical managers and critics. Mr. Guiver, of the Princess’, 
annoyed at certain opinions expressed regarding Griselda, and by 
agood-humoured parody on that work, withdrew his advertise- 
ment from the paper. Mr. Mortimer thereupon, naturally enough, 
felt called upon to reprove him for his childish or old-womanish 
display of irritation. Some of the paragraphs from the letter in 
question are so good, so true, and argue independence of so 


genuine a sort, that we shall make no apology for reproducing | 


them in our own columns. We only wish some other editors 
were as bold as Mr. Mortimer, and that certain other critics were 
as frank and fearless as the critic of the Figaro. 


“It is difficult to see why you should visit upon the Ficaro a mani- 
festation of managerial ire which is not shown toward a dozen other 
public journals in whose columns “ Griselda ” has been even more 
severely condemned than it has in the Ficaro. Sech an interpretation 
would, in any case, involve an attempt to curb the free expression of 
an opinion which you had, yourself, evoked, by inviting my critic to 
witness the play ; and the act must be viewed as utterly unjustifiable 
and indefensible. If, on the other hand, you make a grievance of the 
satire entitled ‘‘ Wearisome Griselda,” I must point out to you that 
nothing in the slightest degree disrespectful to a most charming and 
amiable lady was expressed in that publication, and that any interfer- 





ence, direct or remote, on your part, could only be considered by me as 
an unwarrantable impertinence. In short, my dear Mr. Guiver, you 
are rather young in the managerial business, and, I fear, misapprehend 
our relative positions. You will please bear in mind that when a power- 
ful newspaper takes pains to show you all the personal and profes- 
sional consideration to which you are entitled and goes so far as to 
make a careful distinction between yourself and the misfortune to which 
every manager is liable, of producing at a lavish cost, a play which is 
not likely to realise your rose-coloured expectations, you should pause 
before alienating a friend who speaks with a hundred thousand tongues, 
and who, by your own hasty act, is justified in treating your future 
efforts with studied silence. Such, in effect, is my fixed resolution with 
tegard to all those who live by publicity, and who presume to menace 
orin any way hamper me in the discharge of my duty to the public. I 
make every exertion to treat the stage honestly and justly, and if the 
truth is not to be told, the only alternative is disdainful silence.” 


The Christmas pieces for the Vaudeville and Princess’ will be 
written by Mr. Robert Reece, author of Richeliew Re-dressed, and 
“The Manager’s Guide.” 











Space precludes us from noticing 
it in detail at present, but we take the opportunity of suggesting 
the production of a few other pieces by the same author. We 
know that he has written several, and the sooner we get out of 
the old, narrow, stupid groove the better. 

Madame Angot is really a success at the Gaiety, but the faults 
of the earlier performances have not been rectified, and we fear 
never will be. Miss Annie Sinclair is certainly a charming little 
Clairette, sufficiently pert, pleasantly refined and with a beautiful 
voice. Miss Soldene, too, enacts the “stately Lange,” as the 
actress of the Théatre Feydeau is styled by the advertisements, 
with great spirit and humour, though the music scarcely suits 
her voice, but the rest of the company is “ so-so,” Mr. Beverley 
and Mr. Felix Bury for all their shortcomings, being the best. 
Why, by the bye, cannot that foolish dance in the last act, most 
absurdly styled the ** Carmagnole ” be omitted? We should add 
that Miss Soldene, in compliance with a hint from this journal, 
has altered her costume in the garden scene, and now dresses 
very becomingly. The house is full, but some of the attendants 
have much to learn in the matter of courtesy, and seem to labour 
under the impression common to understrappers of the theatrical 
profession, that the Public and the Press are beings of quite an 
inferior order to a few employés dressed in a little brief authority. 
However, a further residence at the West End may help to im- 
prove their manners. We understand that Miss Soldene is net 
responsible for the arrangements in the front of the house. 





Covent GARDEN.—S8. Promenade Concerts. 


Drury LAne.—6.45. Antony and Cleopatra. Farce. Ballet 
HayMARKET.—7. Overland Route. Farces. 

ADELPHI.—7. Peep o’Day. Farce. 

LyceumM.—7. Richelieu. Farces. 

Princess’—7. Griselda. Farces. 

Gaiety.—7. Farnie’s Madame Angot. Farce. Operetta. 
QUEEN’s.—7. Wandering Heir. Farce. 

Otympic.—7. Richelieu Re-dressed. School for Intrigue. Farce. 
STRAND.—7. Belle’s Strategem. Nemesis. Farce. 

PRINCE OF WALES.—7.30. School. Farce. 


Still Waters Run Deep. 


Arkwright’s Wife. 
Farce. Burlesque. 


GLoBE.—7. 
Road to Ruin. 


VAUDEVILLE.—7. 


Opera Comigue.—7. Little Tom Tug. Milky White. Farce. 
Court.—7. Alone. Wedding March. Farce. 

Cuarinc Cross.—7. Our Pet. Last of the Legends. Farce. 
Ho.sorn.—8. French Plays. Varied Programme. 
ALHAMBRA.—7.15. La Belle Héléne. Grand Ballet. Farce. 


ALEXANDRA.—7. Operatic performances and light drama. 
PHILHARMONIC.—7.30. Byron’s Madame Angot. Farce. 
RoyaLty.—7. Married, by Albery. Realms of Joy. 


+>. ——— 


PARIS THEATRICALS. 


Alexandre Dumas’ Monsieur Alphonse has been produced, at last, 
at the Gymnase, of course with great success, though the construc- 
tion of the piece is inferior to that of the author’s best works. The 
announcement of the play caused some excitement, and natural 
anxiety was felt to see whether M. Dumas intended to follow the 
path he had traced out for himself in La Femme de Claude, or 
whether he would revert to his earlier style. 

The story of Monsieur Alphonse is founded on one of those re- 
pulsive episodes of illicit love which are so congenial to M. 
Dumas, thoogh it is handled with more delicacy than we usually 
find in his writings. The heroine Raymonde is the wife of a 
naval captain, M. de Montaiglin. Previous to her marriage she 
has been seduced and deserted by a young officer Octave. Her 
child Adrienne has been placed out to nurse, and the father, who 
occasionally comes to visit his daughter, is known only by the 
name of “ Monsieur Alphonse.” The unhappy mother, on the 
other hand, has made no attempt to conceal her real name. 

At the opening of the piece Octave, who is for a time residing 
in the house of M. de Montaiglin, announces to Raymonde his ap- 
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proaching marriage with a rich widow, Madame Guichard. He 
is unwilling to confess to his intended wife, the existence of his 
illegitimate child, and he proposes, therefore, to ask Captain de 
Montaiglin to adopt the child, admitting that he is the father, 
but not revealing the name of the mother. Raymonde unwilling 
to lose sight of her daughter, but nevertheless shrinking from the 
deception which is to be practised on her husband, is at last in- 
duced to give her consent to the employment of this scheme ; the 
captain is delighted with his adopted daughter and so far all has 
gone well. Inthe mean time Madame Guichard has discovered 
the existence of the child, and taxes Octave with having endea- 
voured to conceal it from her. Octave frankly admits that he is 
the father, but declares that the mother is dead. Madame 
Guichard is softened by his frank avowal, and her heart is drawn 
towards the motherless girl. She proposes to adopt the child her- 
self, and to take it to live with her and Octave after their marriage. 
Octave raises no objection, and communicates this determination 
to Captain de Montaiglin, who is obliged to acquiesce and readily 
undertakes to explain matters to his wife. 

The scene that follows is the best in the play, and is one of 
wonderful vigour and startling pathos. Raymonde protests 
against the child being taken away from her, she doubts if 
Madame Guichard is a fit person to take charge of a young girl, 
and at last, growing more and more impassioned, she denounces 
the cruelty of the law which, at the bidding of the father, would 
deprive a mother of the custody of her offspring. She is stopped by 
the strange look which she sees on her husband’s face, and learns 
at once that he has guessed the truth. She falls on her knees, 
and implores pardon. But the Captain has no word of reproach 
for her. He soothes her tenderly, and promises that she shall 
keep her child with her, telling her she has nothing to reproach 
herself with, ‘‘ Tu m’as juré fidélité,” he says, “ et tu n’y as jamais 
manqué; moi, jet’ai juré protection et je tiens mon serment.” 
The whole of this scene was profoundly moving and impressive. 

To carry out his plan Captain Montaiglin prepares an “acte 
de naissance” for the child, in which the mother’s name is 
inserted, while that of the father is left to be filled up. He asks 
Octave if he will recognise his child, and allow his name to appear 
as that of the father, and on his refusal fills up the blank with 
his own name, forcing Octave to sign as a witness. Here the 
piece might well have ended, but retribution is yet to overtake 
the heartless Octave. Madame Guichard, in order to carry out 
her benevolent intentions, goes to the Mairie, proposing to declare 
herself the mother of the child. Finding herself anticipated, and 
learning what has happened, she declines indignantly to marry 
Octave, whose treacherous conduct has thus brought about its 
own punishment. 

M. Dumas’ dialogue is as brilliant and telling as of yore, the 
play is full of keen and trenchant satire and eloquent passages, 
and the characters are drawn with masterly truth and nature. 
The vulgar widow, Madame Guichard, contrasts effectively with 
the refined and gentle Raymonde, and the heartless man of fashion, 
Octave, compares strikingly with the simple-minded and honour- 
able sailor. The actors of the Gymnase are fully competent to 
create the principal characters. Mdlle. Pierson, one of the best 
actresses on the stage, plays the unhappy Raymonde with delicacy 
and, at the same time, with true passionate fervour. Pujol, 
though stiff in his action, plays the worthy Captain to the life, and 
the young and handsome Frédéric Achard acts well in the 
unsympathetic réle of Octave. An excellent comedian, Mdlle. 
Alphonsine, acts with commendable freedom from exaggeration 
and judicious tact the part of the parvenu widow Guichard, and a 
little girl, Mdlle. Alice Lodye, represents most naturally and 
freshly the unfortunate child. 
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MUSICAL NOTES. 





Mr. Walter Bache gave his tenth annual concert on Thursday 
evening, November 27th, at St James’ Hall; it was well attended, 
notwithstanding the somewhat eclectic nature of the programme. 
The evening began with a superb performance of Weber's over- 
ture to Euryanthe, and amongst the best received of the other 
pieces was the same master’s “ Polonaise Brillante” (Op: 72 for 





pianoforte solo) arranged by Liszt for piano and orchestra; Mr, 
Bache himself was at the piano, and showed himself at his best, 
not only in this, but throughout—we personally lean most to 
his rendering of Chopin, whose “ Berceuse ” (Op: 57.) was given 
earlier in the evening. Dr. Hans von Biilow presided—we need 


{| not say how efficiently—in the orchestra, the solo vocalist being 


Madame Otto Alvsleben, whose powerful voice, and excellent 
purity of style seemed to be fully appreciated. She gave, 
accompanied by Dr. von Biilow two songs by M. Rubinstein, and 
two others by Franz and Brahms respectively. But the feature of 
the evening was the grand scena from “ Tristan and Isolde.” It 
was not announced in the programme, and when Madame 
Alvsleben came forward to deliver the dying Isolde’s song, with 
full orchestral accompaniment, many were unprepared for the 
treat. It is impossible to describe what Wagner has done in this 
marvellous piece of dramatic writing, suffice it to say that singer, 
musicians, and conductor alike worked con amore, and the result 
was a triumph. The next of these concerts will not, it is 
announced, take place until early in the year 1875. 

A few nights ago we attended a rehearsal of M. Gounod’s 
“* Mass of S. Cecilia,” and ‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc,” at Tavistock House. 
Two things surprised us—the precision and tone with which the 
numerous choir sang music almost entirely new to them, and the 
pains taken to ensure the comfort of every one attending the 
meeting which was agreeably free from formality and at which 
we observed none of that disposition to chatter and giggle which 
is the bane of so many choral societies. The selection was given 
on the drawing-room floor, where two spacious apartments richly 
decorated in the Pompeian style have been converted into what 
owing to its size and excellent acoustic properties may fairly 
claim to be entitled a Concert Hall. The pieces rendered included 
the “‘ Kyrie,” ‘‘ Credo,” and ‘‘ Gloria” from the Mass, and three 
or four excerpts from ‘ Jeanne d’Arc,” amongst which the 
powerful and melodious patriotic song was conspicuous. M. 
Gounod conducted with much animation, accompanying the 
choir on an admirable piano and giving his directions with 
much simplicity and distinctness. Mrs. Weldon assisted 
musically, and sang with the taste and pathos that render 
her performances so remarkable. We should add that a 
large and comfortably furnished apartment is placed at the dis- 
posal of members, and that the greatest care is taken to ensure 
selectness on the part of those joining. We understand thata 
few vacancies exist, which we should counsel such of our readers 
who may have a capacity for vocal music to take immediate 
measures for filling. A word more. In the concert-room will be 
found three most artistic busts; one of the author of “ Faust,” 
the other two of Mrs. Weldon, the larger representing her in the 
character of ‘‘ Gallia.” 

The Swedish ‘*‘ Damen quartet,” who have been engaged by Mr. 
Chappell to appear.at the Monday Popular Concerts, are now at 
Brussels. The first soprano and the second contralto are said to 
possess magnificent voices, and the accuracy of intonation and 
execution of the four ladies, and the volume of tone they produce, 
are very fine. The pieces sung are in the Swedish language, and 
have been in many instances expressly written for the quartet. 

Last Saturday’s concert at the Crystal Palace was one of great 
interest, the programme including Beethoven's cantata in Praise 
of Music, and Sir W. S. Bennett’s sonata, The Maid of Orleans. 
Professor Bennett’s sonata is divided into four movements: 
andante in A flat major, an allegro marziale in A flat minor, adagio 
patetico in E major, and moto di passione. The first of these 
movements is simple and beautiful in the extreme; there is no 
attempt to delineate the mystic side of Joan’s nature, as in M. 
Gounod’s score, but the flowing pastoral melody aptly depicts 
the peaceful life of the shepherdess. At times the great thoughts 
that work in Joan’s mind are shown by a peculiarly syncopated 
rhythm, and a change of time from 12-8 to 9-8, but though the 
individuality of the heroine’s character is thus shown, the 
general impression is one of softness and repose. The second 
movement again, is subjective rather than objective. We have 
embodied in music the feelings of Joan, and not the march ot 
the contending armies, or the battle cries of the French. The 
music is sometimes hurried and restless, sometimes rising to 
martial vigour, sometimes pervaded by short melancholy phrases, 
which may be taken to represent Joan’s thoughts of home, 
markedly in a short episode, noted in the key of B major. Th: 
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third movement is of the most exquisite beauty, and contains} The recent death of Abd-el-Kader recalls the fact that he was 
one lovely melody, which may be termed the prayer of Joan; a | indebted for his release from captivity mainly to the exertions of 
second subject recalls her early life in the fields, and her grief in an Englishman, Mr. Charles Kent, the poet, author of “* Dickens 
her captivity ; and the resumption of the delicious prayer brings | as a Reader,” and formerly proprietor of the Sun newspaper. He 
to its close a movement of unsurpassable beauty. The last | brought the chief's case before the late Lord Londonderry, who 
movement is in rondo form and represents the exultation of | interfered and obtained Abd-el-Kader’s release. Mr. Kent, we 
Joan’s soul, freed from its earthly cares. | may * has contributed a large number of papers to the Jilus- 
trated Review. 
—-———_—— | The wet - Me og enanag upon Funius, which, originally 
| a sort of mi omahawk, became ultimately what the Hornet was 
LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. in its less palmy days. We have, iodiedan: in our possession a 
; —— ; very good portrait of Miss Soldene, originally pnblished in the 
Mdlle. Nita Gaetano, who has been singing with such success | Hornet. Professedly a caricature it is in reality, at least as 
at the Monday Popular Concerts, was, we understand, a pupil of | regards the face, a very characteristic likeness, free from exagge- 
Mrs. Weldon, selected by Charles Gounod, the composer, to sing | ration and—as truth requires—from plainness. 
the chief part in his new grand opera, “ Polyeucte.” When will | 
this opera be produced, by-the-bye ? We fancy there is some | —-+-—— - 
chance of it next season, but the chance ought to be a certainty. 
A weekly “learns” that Mr. Arthur Sullivan has just com-| Some cowardly wretch—that vilest of all vile beings, an 
pleted anew Hymnal. Of course it professes to contain every | anonymous letter-writer—has forwarded us a communica- 








) hymn of real merit, however ancient, thatis extant. Let us hope tion, of course, without signature or address, aspersing in 
that some, if not most, of the very modern hymns have been | the foulest terms the character of a lady whose portrait 


| have been written recently, but then the explanation is simple, 


| plemented by chapters on the literature, productions, religion, and 
| state of the people. 


coer 








excluded, for generally speaking they are wretched affairs, “eee cag oentaiory ees x : , 
flippant, meretricious, showy, thin as respects harmony—in fact and biography have wy recently appeared in the pages of 
- We beg to inform the detestable villain who 


everything that a hymn ought not to be. Dr. S. S. Wesley's | OUF journal. 
“Alleluia” is one of the few good pieces of Church music that | 1S not ashamed to slander a woman behind her back, that 


every measure is being adopted to detect him, and that on 
it is the conscientious work of a true musician, not a “potboiler” | the discovery.of his name and address he will be duly 
reg out on the spur of the moment for an enterprising pub- | placed in the Editorial Pillory. Are anonymous vermin 
isher. Sa , : 

Messrs. H. S. King and Co. are about to publish a work by ae = < aces rm es ey oo on > 8 _ 
John Piggot, F.S.A., entitled “ Persia, Ancient and Modern,” credit their unsupported assumptions for a moment? If a 
containing a history of that country from the earliest times, sup- | ™@0 has the truth on his side he advances into the open, 

| he does not sneak behind an ambush. Let us state once 
for all that we intend remorselessly hunting down and 


Mr. Mendelssohn, of 6, Fetter Lane, has just published a set | exposing all those fabricators of lying statements who shall 
of photographs, various sizes, from a painting by Mr. T. S./ pester us with their abominations. We feel that by 
—s phic y len gen la sy se i — | adopting resolute measures for the suppression of a public 
The pictures will make a pretty and inexpensive souvenir of our nuisance we shall be doing society good service. 


greatest animal-painter, and doubtless many of our numerous 
readers will avail themselves of the opportunity thus offered. 
The twelfth annual drawing of the old-established City of “ REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE INDEED,” are the effects of Lamplough's Pyretic 


— 7: . Saline. Specially refreshing and vrigorating to th onstitution. Prev . 
London and National Art Union will take place at the London | Siring small pox, fevers, aid skin disease, Sold by Chemists and the Makers 13, 
Tavern on December 31st, when upwards of 500 prizes will be | Holborn Hill.—[{Apvr.] 
distributed, varying in value from £1 to £100. The principal —— 
prize is a fine oil painting, by W. J. Montaigne, of “ London, Pen ; . ae ; 
A.D. 1715; Rebel Prisoners from the Battle of Preston.” Here Our next number will contain a Portrait with Memoir of 
Mpiie. ROSE BELL. 





is a chance for investors of Is. 

Mr. Redfern, of Leicester, has forwarded us his useful little 
“Manual of Edeography.” It is one of the best and soundest | ~~ ; PR SENET At Rs, 
works we have seen on phonetic shorthand, and, being published 
at the low price of 6d., only wants to be better known to be more | , , ae ae 
largely circulated than it is at present. Annual Subscription (Post Free) 11s. od. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton, it seems, is writing a new novel on the Half-yearly ” ” ° 5s. 6d. 
Woman’s Education question. Why does not she give us a : : Te * ' . , 
treatise at once? Didactic novels bed a thorough nuisance and Money Orders 1: supe ber Ofies pay ale to WO. Wasaneen. 
deception. The author of such works only hampers herself and | All Communications relating to Advertisements to be addressed 
plagues her readers. to Messrs. H. & F. Newcome, Advertising Department. 
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Established in 1833. Capital £1,000,000. 
Heap Orrice—Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street, London. 
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A VERY YOUNG COUPLE. 


Branches in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong. 


A NERY YOUNG COUPLE. By the Author of (CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept at the Head Office on 
the terms customary with London bankers, and interest allowed when credit 


“ Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal,” “ The Runaway,” &c. 
: isWw ’ = cS balance does not fall below £100. 
London: MARCUS WARD & Co., 67, Chandos Street, W.C. Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. :— 
| At 5 per cent. per annum, aioe to oo eee nates of wperaned. 

> a2 . | For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 

WHELPTON S Vegetable Purifying Pills. | Bills issued et the rate exchange of the day on any of the coment of the Bank 
During the last Forty Years have proved their value jn | free of extra charge, and approved bills purchased or sent for collection. 
thousands of cases in Diseases of the Head, Chest, Bowels, Sales and purchases effected in British and foreign securities, in East India stock 
Liver, and Kidneys ; and in all Skin Complaints are one of | and loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
the best medicines known. G. WHELPTON & Son, 3, Crane- | Interest drawn, and army, navy, and civil pay and pensions realised. 
court, Fleet-street. Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Every other description of beaking business and money agency, British and Indian, 
Vendors. Free by post for 8, 14, or 33 stamps, in the United Kingdom, transacted. f. THOMSON, Chairman. 
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DE: \R. LYNN. EGPYTIAN 
HALL.—Every day at 3 and 8 
o'clock. Carriages, at 5 and 10. Prices, 
58., 3S. 28., and 1s. Is the Doctor a real 
medium, or a person of unheard-of abili- 
ties in deceiving the senses 








R. LYN NN, displays a 
sleizht of hand almost miraculous, 
completely deceiving the senses, deluding 
a —Times, May 25. 


D*® LYNN.—* W e have 
a man (Dr. Lynn) among us whe 
can produce anything out of nothing; 
fact, do anythi ng which in reason or out 
of all reason is asked of him.”—Standard, 
wape. 9. 


Great 


Circus, 


YRIC HALL, 


Portland Street, Regent 
Oxford Street.—This new, ele 
commodious Hall 2N 
season. TWO E XHIBITIONS Daily, 
at 2 and 8 o’clock. Doors open at1and7. 
Carriages at 4.15 and 10.15. Prices—38. = 
38., 28., and 1s. Box-office, ro till 5 








THE USE OF 
— GLENFIELD STARCH 
ALWAYS SECURES THE 
DELIGHT OF THE 
ADMIRATION OF THE 
THE COMFORT OF 


LAUNDRESS, THE 
BEHOLDER, AND 
THE WEARER. 


RELISH. 


Y ORKSHIRE 
The most delicious Sauce in the 
World to Chops, Steaks, Fish, &c. Sold 
y all Grocers and Oilmen, in bottles, 6d., 
1s.,and 2s., each 
Trade Mark—Willow Pattern Plate. 
Proprietors—Goodall, Backhouse & Co., 
eds. 


fh ROVED 


SEYMOU ao S 
PATE 


“AMYNTERION,” 


“NE PLUS ULTRA” 

















CURATIVE 
MAGNETISM 


IN 
Body-Belts, Chest 
-rotectors, 
Spine-Bands, 
Knee-Caps, 

Wristlets, 
etc. 
etc. 


Invaluable 
in 
Cases of 
RHEUMA- 
TISM, 
INDIGESTION, 
Spina WEAK- 
NESS, 
Cuest anp Ner- 
vous AFFECTIONS, 
and for the 
PREVENTION OF SEA 
SICKNESS. 
For Pamphlets with full 
particulars apply to 
Scrivener, Gill, & Co., 
Licensees & Manufacturers , 
Cook’s INTERNATIONAL 
BUILDINGS, 
ET STREET, LONDON. 





SOV ERINGS for BALD 


HEADS, the hair having the ap- 
pearance of really growing on the head, 
so closely imitating nature as to render 
detection impossible. Unwin and Albert, 
Court Hair-dressers, are the manufae- 
turers of these perfect specimens of 
Perukian art.—24, Piccadilly, and 6, Bel- 
grave Mansions, Pimlico. 








SLACK’'S SILVER 
ELECTRO PLATE is as good 
for wear as real silver. 
FippLe Partern.—Per doz. 
Table Forks - 1 10 oandr 180 


Dessert ditto - 1 00 , I100 
Table Spoons - 1100 , 1180 
Dessert ditto - 1 00, r100 


Tea Spoons - 0120 , 0180 

Catalogues gratis, or post free. Orders 
carriage free per rail. ichard and John 
Slack, 336, Strand, London. 








6¢ ‘TEMPLE CLUB,” Arundel Street, Strand. Impor- 

tant and extensive premise ; in the above central position have been 
selected by the committee for the site of the ‘Temple Club,” an institution which 
will be novel of its kind, comprehensive in the class of its supporters, and organised 
to afford every comfort and the best accommodation to its members. This club will 
be strictly non-political, and will be compose d of clergymen, officers in the army and 
navy, members of the civil service, professional and private gentlemen, who, untram- 
melled by party spirit, may enjoy a free and social exchange of ideas on subjects of 
art, literature, and science. 





ComMMITTEE. 


Major G. A. Barbor. | Dr. H. Mounsell. 


Major F. Bathurst Cooper. J. P. Pennefather, Esq. 
Lieut.-Col. E. S. Daniell. Capt. W. F. Richards. 

Admiral J. A. Duntze. W. Digby Seymour, Esq., 0.C., LL.D., 
Major- Gen. R. C. Hamilton, R.E. Recorder of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Sir Robert Stanford. 


Gen. Sir James Macpherson, K.C.B. 
Chancellor Tisdall, D.D. 


Sir Frederick Perkins, ex-Sheriff of 
London. 


The Rev. 


Entrance Fee Five Guineas. 

A limited number of members will be admitted without entrance fee at an annual 
subscription of four guineas for town, two guineas for members whose residences are 
within twenty miles from Charing Cross, and one guinea for officers on foreign 
service. The Club being proprietary, its members incur no liability beyond their 
annual subscriptions. 

Applications for membership to be made, personally or by letter, to Major the Hon. 
asi Co.porne, at the Club. 





THE BLUNDERING HEIR; 
Or, TRUTH IS SCARCER THAN FICTION. 
PRESENTING the Marvellous and Hardly-to-be-credited 


Adventures of the Honourable James Bandylegs, with a supplement (gratis), 
Graphic-ally illustrating the Wanderings of his Sweethe art, Philippa Pester. 
The Story of “ Tue BuunpertnG Herr” will shortly appear, in which he will claim 
the Family Honours and the Sympathy of the Public. 
THE BLUNDERING HEIR will be tried by Lord Chief Justice Noop.e anda 
Special Jury, but he will not incur Contempt of Court by appealing to his fellow- 
countrymen for a Popular Verdict from the Public Jury-box. 


Fust Published, 1s., post free 1s. 2d. 
‘THE ASHANTEES; their Country, Climate, Wars, 
_Government, Customs, Religion, and present position, ?~- a De scription of 
the Neighbouring Territories. With Map, Portraits of Sir G. Wolseley and Col. 
Harley, and other Illustrations. 
London: JAMES BLACKWOOD & Co., 


Lovell’s Court, Paternoster Row. 





Nor w ready, cloth, 3s. 6d.; cheap edition, 1s. 


ancer and External Tumours. Their successful Re- 
moval Without the Knife by the New Spécialité (Michel’s Process), with illustra- 
tive cases. By H. Robinson, B.A., M.R.C.S. London, Languens & Co., Paternoster-row. 





sewed, 2s. 6d.; 


H. J. NICOLL, ‘Merchant Clothier, Army, ‘Navy, ont 
Civil Outfitter. 


(114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street, W. 





London ;{ 41, 44, 45, Warwick Street, W. 
22, Cornhill, E.C. 
10, Mosley Street, Manchester. 
Branches { 50, Bold Street, Liverpool. 


(39, New Street, Birmingham. 
The early Fashions for the approaching Winter are now ready, and can be had at 
the above addresses. 


OR GENTLEMEN.—THE “DREADNOUGHT” 

OVERCOAT, with Self-Contracting Belt, for Sea or Land, is further improved 

by having a Hood, removable at pleasure. Several Fashionable Novelties in style and 

material for Overcoats are prepared. Very choice fabrics for Frock and Morning 

Coats, &c. Home-spun Cheviots for Suits are to be fashionable wear. Distingué 
Patterns in Angolas for Trouserings. 


FOR BOYS.—A large and comprehensive Stock of 

WINTER CLOTHING is on view. Very tasteful designs in Suits for Younger 
Boys, and “ Regulation” Suits, as worn at Eton, Harrow, and other great Schools, 
always ready, or made to order in a few hours, Shirts, Hosiery, Hats, &c., suitable 
for each dress. ; 


OR LADIES.—SPECIALITIES IN RIDING- 


HABITS, from 3 to 8 Guineas; a New Habit Covert Jacket; 
Tweed Polonaise Travelling Costume; the New “ Dreadnought” ‘Ulster Coats, with 
Registered Contracting Waist-Belt, in Waterproof-Tweed, Cheviot, and Beaver 
Cloths. Wate er Ss Cloaks in New Designs. 


NJ EWTON’S CHEAP ASTRONOMICAL "TELE. 


SCOPE, 4 feet long, 3 in. achromatic glass, day and night powers, on tripod 
stand. Will show Saturn's ring, the principal double stars, and read a church clock at 
ten miles, £5. Brass 5 ere rack focus, £6 10s. Tourists’ telescopes, ros. to £3; opera 
gue, 21s. to £6.— , FLEE T STREET. 





, tT NIE x, 
EW TON S AN E ROID B: AROME TE RS, full size, in 
case {2 2s.; watch size, mountain measurement, £3 38., guaranteed correct ; 

Pedometer, for measuring distance walked, £2 12s. 6d. 'standard thermometers veri- 

fied at Kew Observatory, registering the greatest degree of heat, 12s., and cold, ros. 6d. 

ry price list, four stamps. —NEWTON & CO.,3, FLEET STREET, 
~ é 








a New Waterproof- , 











BIRKBE CK Bé ANK. Es. 
tablished 1851. 29 & 30, Southamp. 
ton Buildings, Chancery Lan ; 
‘our per cent. Interest allowed on De 





its. Current Accounts open 

to the Joint Stock Banks, bu t wit! t any 
stipulation as to amount of balance to be 
kept by the customer. Cheque 
supplied. Purchases and Sale 
Foreign and Colonial Bonds, Stock 
Shares, &c., effected. Advances ie 
Pee n Office hours from To till 4, on 
Mondays from ro till 9, and on Saturdays 
from 10 till 2 o'clock. A Pamphlet con. 
taining full particulars, may be obtained 
Gratis, or sent post free on application to 
Francis Ravenscrort, Manager, 








Books 


; of British, 








ABE =RDE E N GRANITE 


MONUMENTS, from £5. Carriage 


free. Inscriptions, accurate and beau. 
tiful. P ‘lans and prices from JOHN W, 
LEGGE ere Aberdeen. 


(00D: ALL’S QUININE 
WINE. The best and most agree- 
able Tonic yet introduced. For the reliet 
of indigestion, general debility, and loss of 
appetite, it is invaluable. Recommended 
for its purity by the Food Fournal, Arthur 
Hill Hassall, M.D., Wentworth L. Scott, 
Esq., F.C.S., F.A.S.L., F.R.S.S.A., & 
Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, and Chemists, 
in large bottles, at 1s. and 2s. each. 
Prepared by Good: all, Backhouse & Co., 
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UTCH FL OWER 

ROOTS.—DANIELS BROS. gos. 
CASE contains 60 Hyacinths, choice 
named and mixed; 400 Crocus in four 
48 Tulips double and = gle; 06 
;, choice double and single; 48 
Ranunculi, 16 Jona uils, 16 dou bl e white 


sweet Narcissus, 200 Snowdr¢ ps, 24 Iris, 
24 Polyanthus Na arcissus, 16 Scillas, 16 


Ixias. Half the above quantity 21s. 
quarter ditto. 11s. 6d., with full cultural 
directions. Case and package included, 


and carriage free on receipt of P.O.O.— 
Dantecs Bros., Seed and Bulb Mer- 
chants, Exchange- -street, Norwich. 


LEX AN DR A ~ Onpnax. 
AGE FOR INFANTS, Hornsey-rise, 
N. CONTRIBUTIONS are greatly 
NEEDED. The Charity has no endow- 
ment, nor funded property, but depends 

entirely upon voluntary support. 

JOSEPH SOUL, 
Hon. Sec. 
Office, 73, Cheapside, E.C. 


SIX E NGRAV INGS OF 
Sir EDWIN LANDSEER'S Finest 

P ictures, printed on fine paper in the best 
manner, for One Guinea and a Half, free 


to any part of Great Britain. Bolton 
Abbey, 20 by 174: Death of a Stag, 20 by 
174 ; Alpine Mastiff, 20 by 17 ; Dignity 


21 by 17; Laying down 
Waiting for the Coun- 
Post-office 


and Impudence, 
the Law, 21 by 21; 
tess, 26 by 22: framing size. 
Orders payable to 
WILLIAM TeEGG, 
side, 


Pancras-lane, Cheap- 
London. 


TOLLOW AY’S PILLS 


are the best Medicine for people 





whose faculties are jaded, and whose 
energies are exhausted by fogs, cold, too 
much work, or over-indulgence. A few 


doses of these Pills will alw ays prove 4 
simple, safe, and cooling treatme nt for all 
Stomach and Liver comp laints ; a longer 
course will set right every organ whose 
action is impaired, strengthen every 


structure whose tone is diminished, and 
renovate that | lood whose purity 1s 
tainted. Giddines headache, nausea 





flatulency, and ail other dyspeptic symp- 
toms yield with surprising certainty and 
celerity to these corrective Pills, which 
lay siege to these distressing sensations, 
and carry off, without any pain or other 
disagreeable drawback, those peccant 
matters which are disordering the entire 
human frame. 
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